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the student of the cuneiform inscriptions and of
Babylonian history, and that Manetho, if preserved
complete, would have saved us volumes of controversy
on Egyptian chronology. We learn, however, from
the almost simultaneous appearance of these work;*,
that soon after the epoch marked by Alexander's con-
quests in the East, the Greek language was studied
and cultivated by literary men of barbarian origin,
though we should look in vain for any Greek learning
or employing for literary purposes any but liis own
tongue. We hear of no intellectual intercourse be-
tween Greeks and Barbarians before the, days of
Alexander and Alexandria. At Alexandria, various
nations, speaking different languages, and believing
in different gods, were brought together. Though
primarily engaged in mercantile speculations, it was
but natural that in their moments of leisure, they
should hold discourse on their native countries, their
gods, their kings, their lawgivers, and poHrt, 1 Be-
sides, there were Greeks at Alexandria who were
engaged in the study of antiquity, and who knew how
to ask questions from, men coming from any country
of the world. The pretension of the Egyptians to a
fabulous antiquity, the belief of tho Jews in the sacred
character of their law, the faith of the Pcrsiaua in the
writing of Zoroaster, all these were fit subjects for
discussion in the halls and libraries of Alexandria.
We probably owe the translation of tho Old TcHta-
ment, the Septuagint, to this spirit of literary inquiry
which was patronised at Alexandria by tho Ptole-
mies.1 The writings of Zoroaster also, tho Zend-

1 Ptoleiuaeus Philadelphia (287-246 B.C.), on the recommendation <if